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genial human disposition than, for instance, the figures satirized
in the sketches of convivial, political, or merely eccentric clubs
which The Spectator attacked as a source of ill-manners and ill-
feeling in the community. It was, as it were, the touchstone
of a truly humane society : it preached the better way, and it
illustrated the same in its own members, Addison, at least, had
some inkling of that faith in the virtue of his craft soon to be
announced by Fielding, who wrote : " An example is a kind of
picture, in which virtue becomes as it were an object of sight,
and strikes us with an idea of that loveliness, which Plato asserts
there is in her naked charms." l The figures cieated by Steele and
Addison aie not dramatic, in that they are not doers or suffereis
in any event of serious impoitance. Yet they do not merely
perform to show off their peculiarities and entertain us with their
humour. In the general outlook on the world they have a definite
significance, standing for a philosophy of life and a certain level
of good taste, good feeling, and polite behavioui ; and this not
merely through the sentiments they uttci, but also by what they
are in themselves and by what they do. The part taken by Defoe
in the further treatment of the character in his periodicals, and
the transition from the static character to the fictitious narrative,
must be left to a later chapter. We have already been carried out
of bounds in tracing the genre so far forward, and must now
retrace our steps to earlier examples of fiction used for discuisive
or theoretic purposes.
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